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ALFRED HOWELL 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 
in the school art program 


ci. education today becomes increasingly impressive not only as a vit liz. 


ing force in modern education, but also as one of the most potent factors in 
modern life. It is challenged by a changing civilization. New conception. of 
living; new economies, and a keener insight into the latent creative pc wer 
of individuals, present problems far removed from the old academic o der 
when the one desideratum of accomplishment was technical achiever ent. 
Thus today, we are faced not only with the problem of developing crec tive 
power, but of putting art within the reach of all people regardless of so -ial, 
economic or intellectual status. This challenge to modern art education can 
only be met when we are fully convinced of its functional value in brin jing 
about creative power, appreciation and understanding. 

The history of art education reveals clearly the fact that during its | rief 
period of existence, objectives have frequently changed. The most signifi: ant 
changes are to be seen in the devising of programs stressing art as a means 
to an end rather than as an end in itself. This development of the indivic val 
from within stands in marked contrast with the conditions of art educa ion 
of a few decades ago. Art was looked upon as a mere exercise without any 
recognition of the inner structure of personality. It involved largely the im- 
position of highly formalized lessons without creative purpose. The new order 
seeks to explore the worth of the individual, giving creativity priority over 
technique. This new vitality to be seen in the work of all levels of schoo! ac- 
tivity is evidence of a changing viewpoint and an exploration of a wider 
field of effort. The contrast may be summarized as follow: 


THE NEW ORDER THE OLD ORDER 


Formation Information 
Expression Repression 
Outlet Intake 
Growth Content 
Inspiration Imposition 
Interpretation Imitation 


The direction of art education is therefore moving away from mass instruc- 


tion toward individual expression, where the child is taught to think, feel, and , 


to act creatively. Art becomes applied, therefore alive. It has brought about an 
attitude of experimentation and experiencing, and has, above all, made con- 
tact with living problems. The school no longer places a premium on initiative 


and imagination, but, we hope, places emphasis on self-realization and per- | 


sonality. Art was in the past unrelated; today it is correlated, inter-related and 
integrated. 


To recognize a progressive adjustment toward the world in which we live | 


implies living experience with everyday needs and requirements. It means that 
art will become integrated with all forms of living, opening up vistas and op- 
portunities, not only for the fuller enjoyment of life, but also in maintaining 
high standards in the severe competition of modern life. Modern education is 
poised for a movement in which art will be fused with every branch of learning. 
Set patterns of behavior with little thinking will give way to a new set of 
problems through which the creative impulse will find greater expressoin. 

Such a movement would suggest a greater integration of ideas. To integrate 
implies vitalization and a recognition of the wholeness of things and the in- 
stilling of freshness of vision. This may well mean a prevention against paral- 
ized emotions and devitalized thinking. 
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Let us consider the factors involved in the integration of art with tne 
whole curriculum. Basically, integration means intelligent behavior, involving 
continuous adjustment to conditions as they arise. This means that dynamic flex- 
ibility as opposed to the rigidly static, is the only way in which art education 
can function. It is for this reason that art can be one of the great stabilizing 
forces in the modern curriculum at all levels. It calls for an expansion of ideas 
with new insights adjustable to individual differences. Integration can never 
succeed until there is dynamic challenge in the method of integrating. The ex- 
panding accumulation of related meanings pushes outward the frontiers of 
the child’s environment, thus bringing about an enlargement of experience. 
The creative efforts of the child become so frequently frustrated by many adults, 
through a lack of understanding of what we may call rhythmical wholeness in 
the child. The criticism of the adult of the seemingly halting and inarticulate 
efforts of the child may destroy the very flower of his constructive effort. If 
crective activity, apart from any external appearances of the product, did 
nothing more than bring happiness to the individual, this would, in itself afford 
suflicient reason for being. 


Integration must reside in the learning process and not as a separate func- 
tion through the creation of a series of partitions. There must be unity in the 
organization of the materials involved. Certain it is that each creative act 
noi only brings into play the coordination of the physical, emotional and men- 
tal forces of the individual, but it helps in the formation of a satisfying and 
well rounded personality. The first definite approach may be in the direction of 
correlation; and while correlation does not secure complete integration, it is 
nevertheless a step in the right direction. The field of art education would sug- 
gest four lines of direction in its correlative aspects. 


First: The correlation of art with other fields through incidental references 
and projects. The good art teacher today will almost unconsciously refer to 
the same governing principles in one subject as in another. The child evolves 
an original design. He uses certain types of lines, forms, and colors. What he 
is doing may be distinctly correlated with the principles of law and order, 
whether seen in the snowflake, the surface movement of water, or the beautiful 
radiation of a shell. It may be pointed out also that all things created by man 
should be founded on order whether in the planning of a community or the 
arrangement of a classroom. While such correlations may be incidental they 
may suggest the possibility of correlation on a larger and more deliberate scale 
not only as a means of enriching the subject of art but also of widening the 
pupil’s understanding of life. 

Secondly: The correlation or fusion of art with one other sub- 
ject. There is no subject in the curriculum that cannot be fused with 
art. Perhaps the most noticeable advances here have been made 
in the correlation of art with social studies and English. History is 
eloquent through its art, of the rise and fall of civilization, the ebb 
and flow, the mastery of materials, the revealing of the great spirit- 
val qualities of man. Neither can we separate art from the prob- 
lems of geography and climate. If we could scan the great land- 
scape of history we should always find that art and civilization 
are one. And what of our present condition which may fasten upon 
the imagination of the child? What of the community in which he 
lives? Can he not capture something of the color of his environment, 
whether in the beauty of a park, the quaintness of the market 
place, or even the dynamic movement of machines? In the consid- 
eraiion of correlation, | would not wish to exclude other subjects, 
for we shall find an arithmatic of beauty through mathematics, 
and the close relationships of art and science. We shall seek for 
the common principles of rhythm in design, poetry, music and the 
dance. 

Thirdly: The fusion of art with other arts. The fine arts— 
architecture, painting, sculpture, music, poetry and the dance are 
unified in certain elements, and if properly understood, can bring 
a source of pleasure and enjoyment. There are rich emotional ex- 
periences in store for the child, if the teacher can grasp the mo- 
ment when beauty multiplies itself from art to art, and to understand 
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that the musician and architect, the painter and the poet 
have much in common when confronted with a creative 
idea. It has been our experience both from a creative 
and appreciational point of view that the child’s reac- 
tion to such correlation has been significant. It may be 
in the seeking for corresponding moods such as joy or 
sorrow, power, quietness and grace. It may be in prob- 
lems of color and their relation to sound; or it may be 
in the corresponding rhythms of design and poetry. The 
child becomes conscious of the fact that all true art is 
genuinely expressive and has meaning. Such an ap- 
proach may be one way of securing mental and emo- 
tional balance and also of raising standards of taste 
and judgment, and thus moving into a larger area of 
appreciation. In this phase of correlation, we would not 
wish to be misunderstood regarding the separate enjoy- 
ment of each art and the concentrated skill necessary 
for its performance. However, there is a point at which 
most children may experience the correlation of the arts 
in a very real creative sense. 

Fourth: the correlation of art with all subjects. To 
the convinced advocate of complete integration, the types 
of correlation so far referred to may seem to be only 
half-way stages on the way to an integrated curriculum 
as experienced in the school today. Actually, true inte- 
gration is the resulting effect upon the individual, but 
if art can serve the purpose of reinforcing the learning 
process in the curriculum as a whole without loss of crea- 
tive power, it will have served a significant purpose. 


Recognizing the serious errors which many integrated’ 


programs have caused, and the skepticism as to their 
long range value, we cannot ignore the many advan- 
tages if an objective plan is adopted, centering on core 
activities, thought centers, or social functions, or any 
coordinating field of human activity or knowledge. There 
is ample evidence in the field of art to show that the 
child responds to a 
situation in which an 
inexhaustible chain of 
ideas emanate from 
a core program. To 
be able to see art as 
a great integrating 
force, and one of en- 
richment with a crea- 
tive drive would, in- 
deed, be the highest 
form of accomplish- 
ment. We shall not 
think of the problems 
of integration as 
something to wonder 
about, but rather as a 
natural flow of life 
which, through judi- 
cious guidance will 
help in the formation 
of personalities. 


Now let us turn 
our attention to the 
second important 


phase of art educa- 
tion, namely: The un- 
derstanding and de- 


“The Swan,” Inspired by Seint-Saen’s Carnical of the Animals, 6th Grade 


termination of individual differences. 


Successful teaching depends upon an understan jing 
and discovery of the means whereby an art proc ram 
can be adapted to children at different levels of ach eve. 
ment. The modern teacher, while devoting much o/ he 
time to children of ordinary ability, is vitally conce ned 
with the exceptional child, whether of unusual cre tive 
ability, whether mentally retarded, yet with a gli’ \pse 
of creative ability, or whether physically handicar >ed, 


It may be argued, and often is, that the chi / of 
artistic talent will go on his own momentum regar les; 
of teaching and direction. This may be partially rue, 


but that moment of inspiration, that faculty for fc ter.’ 


ing and nourishing an idea, is still the function o the 
teacher. There is no point at which the successful tec -her 
may not tap some source of creative power. The art :dv- 
cator has scrutinized this problem with greater inte sity 
during recent years. Frequently talent is lost to ‘3 at 
the most impressionable age. It may even be dor iant 
for a time, and then blossom suddenly under the _ ight 
kind of stimulation. That there is variation in ne urol 
accomplishment, we will agree; but that there are r any 
who gain nothing from art expression, we abso! tely 
deny. 


The teacher of ability, with a sensitiveness ic the 
emotional and spiritual values residing within the hild 
will recognize certain fundamentals of procedure. 


First: That there is no fixity of method. Any >2re- 
conceived method we may have of developing tale ited 
children will be nullified directly we approach our sub- 


ject. Frequently talent will elevate itself above mere cir-; 


cumstances and surroundings, above the restrictin« 
fluences of poverty and social background. The ; upil 
must be taught to work with his body and his mind, and 
to be encouraged to retain the precious quality o° in- 
dividuality. 

Second: We should be vitally interested in k-ep- 
ing our talented ones in direct contact with the best 
experiences. They should be encouraged to capture not 
only the experiences around them. They should be en- 
couraged not to isolate themselves, but to participate in, 
and contribute to the many activities of school life. They 
should be encouraged to utilize the many resources in 
the curriculum in their creative efforts such as literature, 
music, history, science and physical education. They 
should be taught that talent involves leadership and the 
incentive to carry a project to its conclusion. 


Let us turn our attention to the type of child who , 


appears intellectually dull, but artistically alive. He may, 
given the moral support of tools, do excellent craftwork. 
Indeed, his appreciation of art may be on a fairly high 
plane. The discovery of artistic powers within such a 
child may mean the difference between defeat and vic- 


tory. The teacher who can break down the barrier of 


inferiority in such a child opens up a new work of en- 
larging opportunities. Any creative effort of the child, 
however meager it may be, and however limited in its 


scope, could well be the flower of his constructive effort. ' 


And what of those who are thwarted by physical 
handicaps? Perhaps there is no greater inspiration for 
such that genius has so often trumpled over physical 
adversity. What can be of greater inspiration to such 
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children than the mental health and emotional confidence 
that comes through a realization of beauty? Even in 
frustration there may emerge those qualities of crea- 
tiveness and enjoyment that must add dignity and pur- 
pose of living. Patience and sympathy will open up new 
vistas for those of unbalanced muscular control; for those 
who have not seen the light of day; for those who are 
struggling to catch the beauty of language. Through 
creating, whether with the hand or the mind, these chil- 
dren will gain what psychologists have referred to as 
the “victorious attitude toward life.” 


We now come to the final question of the new point 
of view regarding the use of the arts. This should take 
into consideration not only the cultural, spiritual and 
aesthetic values, but also the economic and social values 
as they apply to the problems of everyday living. The 
schools of tomorrow will be vitally concerned not only 
with the development of people who are already the 
cultural heirs of the ages, but with people who can mani- 
fest the soundest judgment in an age of great artistic 
potentialities. This alone would indicate a greater need 
for a fuller and richer cultural approach to art, through 
which new vistas of world culture would be opened up. 
It will involve a fuller understanding of the functions 
of art in community living, and the rehabilitation of 
communities. A new spirit emerges which challenges art 
education to seek its place in the world to be: to have 
the arts return to a totality of life. In an age of special- 
ization which has thrown many men into a whirling vor- 


» 


Group Project Inspired by the “Carnival of the Animals’ 


tex with little escape from routine, art education is called 
upon to provide the experiences which will counter- 
balance the inevitable monotony of a machine dominated 
age. Man will seek some outlet for the skill hunger he 
inherently possesses. Not to compete with the machine 
will the arts and crafts take their place, but to preserve 
those areas in which the naturai instincts of man may 
find expression. Art will then become a common factor 
in education, supplying wells for the refreshment of our 
vitality, pointing the way to an upward trend in living, 
when all people will enjoy with absorbing interest a 
more artistic community life; the increasing advantages 
of the school itself, but also the theater, the art museum, 
libraries, nature trails and even the modern stores. Art 
education will prove that imagination and good taste 
are fundamental in the processes of modern living. What 
the future holds for those who think and act creatively 
in a world of fast moving change we cannot measure, 
for it will be immeasurable. No teacher stands in a more 
favorable position than the art teacher, insofar that she 
has in her possession the opportunity to develop latent 
abilities and to discover new worlds. This supreme gift 
in a teacher, this alertness to the emotional power of 
the child; the ability to enter sympathetically into his ex- 
periences and to be able to enlarge these experiences, 
is among the great advances to be seen in the art 
teacher today. She will become a free spirit in action pos- 
sessing the spirit of achievement and liberating the finer 
possibilities of the pupil. 
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Editorial COMMENT 


N.B. In lieu of an editorial usually 
prepared by one of the regional 
presidents, this space is devoted to 
@ paramount problem in art edu- 
cation. A definition of meaning was 
needed. Here it is, for study and 
reaction on the part of all Ameri- 
can art teachers. Ed. 


4. STATEMENT ON 
MODERN ART BY 


The Institute of Contemporary Art 
The Museum of Modern Art 
Whitney Museum of American Art 


t.. Institute of Contemporary Art, 
Boston, The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, and the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, New York, all in- 
stitutions devoted primarily to the 
art of our time, have joined in the 
following statement of general prin- 
ciples governing their relation to con- 
temporary art. This statement is made 
in the hope that it may help to clarify 
current controversial issues about 
modern art, which are confusing to 
the public and harmful to the artist. 
Its object is not to bar honest differ- 
ences of opinion, but to state certain 
broad principles on which we are 
agreed. 

The field of contemporary art is im- 
mensely wide and varied, with many 
diverse viewpoints and styles. We be- 
lieve that this diversity is a sign of 
vitality and of the freedom of ex- 
pression inherent in a democratic so- 
ciety. We oppose any attempt to maxe 
art or opinion about art conform to 
a single point of view. 

We affirm our belief in the continu- 
ing validity of what is generally 
known as modern art, the multiform 
movement which was in progress dur- 
ing the opening years of the twen- 
tieth century and which has produced 
the most original and significant art 
of our period. We believe that ihe 
modern movement was a vital force 
not only in its pioneer phases, but 
that its broad, everchanging tradition 
of courageous exploration and crea- 
tive achievement is a vital force to- 
day, as is proved by the continuing 
capacity of the younger generation 
of artists to embody new ideas in new 
forms. At the same time we believe 
in the validity of conservative and 
retrospective tendencies when they 
make creative use of traditional 


values. We do not assume that mod- 
ernity in itself is any guarantee of 
quality or importance. 

We believe that a primary duty of 
a museum concerned with contem- 
porary art is to be receptive to new 
tendencies and talents. We recognize 
the historic fact that the new in art, 
as in all other creative activities, is 
appreciated at first by a relatively 
small proportion of the public; almost 
all the art of the past hundred and 
fifty years now generally accepted 
as good was originally misunderstood, 
neglected or ridiculed not only by 
the public but by many artists, critics 
and museum officials. We place in 
evidence the careers of Blake, Turner, 
Constable, Delacroix, Corot, Millet, 
Courbet, Manet, Whistler, Monet, 
Czanne, Renoir, Rodin, Gauguin, van 
Gogh, Eakins, Ryder, not to mention 
the leaders of the twentieth century. 
We also recognize that some artists 
of unquestionable merit never become 
popular, although their work may 
eventually have a widespread _in- 
fluence. We therefore believe that it 
is a museum’s duty to present the art 
that it considers good, even if it is 
not yet generally accepted. By so do- 
ing, we believe, the museum best ful- 
fills its long-range responsibility to the 
public. 

We believe that the so-called “un- 
intelligibility” of some modern art is 
an inevitable result of its exploration 
of new frontiers. Like the scientist's in- 
novations, the procedures of the artist 
are often not readily understood and 
make him an easy target for reaction- 
ary attack. We do not believe that 
many artists deliberately aim to be 
unintelligible, or have voluntarily 
withdrawn from the public. On the 
contrary, we believe that most artists 
today desire communication with a 
receptive audience. The gap between 
artist and public, in our opinion, has 
been greatly exaggerated; actually 
the public interest in progressive art, 
as proved by attendance at exhibi- 
tions and by attention in the popu- 
lar press, is larger than at any pre- 


vious time in history. 

We believe in the humanistic v lve 
of modern art even though it may not 
adhere to academic humanism vith 
its insistence on the human figur as 
the central element of art. Art w ich 
explores newly discovered leve! of 
consciousness, new concepts of sci nce 
and new technological methoc is 
contributing to humanism in_ the 
deepest sense, by helping hum« nity 
to come to terms with the mo ern 
world, not by retreating from it but 
by facing and mastering it. We re og- 
nize the humanistic value of abs: -act 
art, as an expression of thought 1nd 
emotion and the basic human as; ira- 
tions toward freedom and orde: In 
these ways modern art contribute s to 
the dignity of man. 


Conirary to those who attack the 


advanced artist as anti-social, we be- . 
lieve in his spiritual and social ole. 


We honor the man who is prepared to 
sacrifice popularity and economic se- 
curity to be true to his persona! vi- 
sion. We believe that his unwor'dly 
pursuit of perfection has a moral and 
therefore a social value. But we do 
not believe that unreasonable de- 
mands should be made on_ him. 
Though his spiritual energy may be 
religious in the broadest sense, he 
should not be asked to be priest or 
saint. Though his art may symbolize 
discipline or liberty, he cannot be 
asked to save civilization. 

Believing strongly in the quality 
and vitality of American art, we op- 
pose its definition in narrow nation- 
alistic terms. We hold that American 
art which is international in charac: 
ter is as valid as art obviously Amer- 
ican in subject matter. We deplore the 
revival of the tendency to identify 
American art exclusively with popular 
realism, regional subject and nation- 
alistic sentiment. 


We also reject the assumption that. 


art which is esthetically an innova- 
tion must somehow be socially or po- 
litically subversive, and therefore un- 
American. We deplore the reckless 
and ignorant use of political or moral 
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terms in attacking modern art. We 
recc|l that the Nazis suppressed mod- 
ern art, branding it “degenerate,” 
“beishevistic,” “international,” and 
“yr, German”; and that the Soviets 
sup ressed modern art as “formalis- 
tic, “bourgeois,” “subjective,” “nihi- 
listic’ and “un-Russian”; and that 
Na i officials insisted and Soviet offi- 
cio; still insist upon a hackneyed real- 
isn saturated with nationalistic propa- 
ganda. 

We believe that it is not a museum's 
function to try to control the course of 
art or to tell the artist what he shall 
or shall not do; or to impose its tastes 
dogmatically upon the public. A mu- 
seum’s proper function, in our opin- 
ion, is to survey what artists are do- 
ing, as objectively as possible, and to 
present their works to the public as 
impartially as is consistent with those 
standards of quality which the mu- 
seum must try to maintain. We ac- 
knowledge that humility is required 
of those who select works of art, as it 
is of those who create them or seek 
to understand them. 

We believe that there is urgent need 
for an objective and open-minded at- 
titude toward the art of our time, and 
for an affirmative faith to match the 
creative energy and integrity of the 
living artist. 


MAIL BAG 


State of New Jersey 
Department of Education 
State House Annex 
Trenton 7 

Dr. |. L. deFrancesco, Sec.-Treas. 

National Art Education Association 

State Teacher College 

Kutztown, Pa. 


Dear Dr. deFrancesco: 


As a result of the cooperation and 
enthusiasm of the people of New Jer- 
sey to save the State Museum, it was 


necessary to transfer the hearing on 
Tuesday to the Assembly Chambers 
which provided more space—the 
chambers and gallery were full to 
overflowing. 

At the opening of the hearing, the 
Chairman of the Joint Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate and the As- 
sembly issued a statement that funds 
would be made available to retain 
the Museum and to continue its serv- 
ices. The hearing then proceeded and 
the friends of the Museum testified to 
the value of the collections, the exhib- 
its and the visual aids service. 

That the “voice of the people” has 
saved the Museum, gives us a great 
sense of pride and of responsibility to 
fulfill this trust. Please express to the 
members of your organization our 
gratitude for their support. 

Sincerely yours, 

BYRON D. STUART 
Member, Advisory Council 
Chairman, Visual Aids 
Committee 


Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dr. Italo L. deFrancesco 
Editor of Art Education 
State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
Dear Editor: 

| don’t know when your next edi- 
tion on Art Education will be off the 
press. However, if | will not be able 
to get you a complete report of the 
Fine Arts Commission that met here 
on May 10th, at least | would like to 
have you insert this request. 

;Dr. Kazuo Kinoshito, President of 
Tokyo Teachers College, Tokyo, Japan, 
desires several exhibits of children’s 
art work from the various parts of the 
United States. Those who desire to 
promote international goodwill should 
collect a very compact box of Art 
work of all types and send this pre- 
paid to President Kinoshita. 

President Kinoshita has presented 
the Office of Education with an exhibit 
which will be available for circulation 
to those schools desiring to use it. 
Please have them write to me. 

Again, | wish to thank you for your 
cooperation. 

Most cordially yours, 
ARNE W. RANDALL 
Specialist for Fine Arts 


National Soap Sculpture Committee 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

May 12, 1950 
Dear Dr. deFrancesco: 

Mrs. Marion Quin Dix, who is a 
member of our Jury of Award, sug- 
gested you might like to have, for 
your Bulletin listing of materials 
available, information about the trav- 
eling exhibits of soap sculpture which 
we make available to schools through- 
out the country. 

The letter enclosed, which we are 
now sending to selected Boards of 
Education, will give you the details of 
our current exhibit project. 

We shall of course be most happy 
to furnish any additional information 
which you might want to have in this 
connection. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry Bern, Secretary 


INTEREST 


CITY-WIDE MOTIVATION 


George Miller, State Director of Art 
for Pennsylvania reports an interest- 
ing project in system-wide motivation. 

Supervisors and administrators 


have long sought effective means 
whereby teachers in general may 
gain inspiration, motivation, ideas 


ond procedures. A recent visit to the 
schools of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
disclosed a means instituted jointly by 
the Superintendent of Schools, the Art 
Director and the teachers. The scheme 
is unique and it may be of interest 
to many since its effectiveness was 
crowned by marked success after an 
experimental first year. 

The approach is as simple as it is 
unique. Space in Scranton’s centrally 
located Administration Building is 
made permanently available for a 
display of children’s creative work. 
These works of art created over a 
wide grade level range come in from 
various schools in the district; they 
are tastefully displayed on tables de- 
signed by the Director of Art and 
made by the Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment. A display is shown for a period 
of four to five weeks, and during this 
time all teachers and their friends may 
visit the exhibition after school hours. 
After the period indicated. the exhi- 
bition is entirely replaced with new 
work, 
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The works exhibited do not identify 
the school, the children or the teacher. 
“This exhibit” says Superintendent 
John H. Dyer, “is not to glorify the 
work of any particular student, teach- 
er, or school; it is planned primarily 
as an inspiration for teachers. It has 
spurred the use of art integratively 
even beyond our hopes, and we feel 
that its influence will be felt even more 
this year.” 

Terrence Gallagher, the Art Direc- 
tor, and his assistant, Miss Regina 
Brady, have thus exhibited for teach- 
ers and parents a wide range of 
original and significant work for all 
to see and enjoy. 

Dioramas, miniature settings, mur- 
als, paintings, modeling, and almost 
all other forms of art have been used 
to supplement, integrate, and aug- 
ment classroom study. Many were 
made by individuals, others by com- 
mittee and group participation. The 
strong point in this approach is that 
teachers may find in this centrally lo- 
cated room an ever changing display 
of local children’s art which presents 
a wide range of art endeavor. At the 
entrance to the room over the regis- 
tration desk, where over 8,000 visit- 
ors have signed the roster in two 
years, one reads the following tact- 
fully written statement by Superin- 
tendent Dyer: 


“A Statement of Purpose” 


This room is not a pattern shop. 
Exact duplicates of the work appear- 
ing here will preferably never appear 
again anywhere in our art classes. 
Creative art, by its very nature, can- 
not be contained in patterns. 

Nor should we label the display an 
art exhibit. It isn’t that. If it were, one 
might look for names of children and 
teachers involved in the projects rep- 
resented. The art pieces are annony- 
mous; for they have not been assem- 
bled to glorify an artist or to com- 
pete for the favor of an observer. We 
hope that some observers will be im- 
pressed with an occasional object suf- 
ficiently well done to exact admira- 
tion, but the fundamental purpose of 
the collection cannot be identical with 
any of the purposes of an art exhibit. 

This room is primarily a clearing 
house, a place set aside for classify- 
ing and distributing ideas. Integrated 
art taxes the ingenuity of the teacher 
in search of worthwhile projects. Some 
experiences of the curriculum are 
more effective than others in challeng- 


ing the latent artistic talent of a learn- 
er; some ideas are laden with artistic 
possibilities; they produce results in 
the art period. Such ideas are invalu- 
able to our profession; such ideas de- 
serve to be circulated among teachers. 
They will be if the teachers who visit 
this room will but regard it as a clear- 
ing house established for the ex- 
change of productive ideas. 

Teachers are invited to visit the 
room frequently. Once a month the 
project will be changed. A storehouse 
of new ideas awaits the visitor who 
will resolve to visit this showroom at 
least once every month.” 

The Scranton approach to the wider 
use of integrated art in connection 
with meaningful learning be an in- 
spiration to many others. 


EIDOS 


This is a journal of painting, sculp- 
ture and design which made its ap- 
pearance in May. The first number 
contains articles by Herbert Read, 
Miles Burkitt of Cambridge University, 
Homed Sord who is leader of a group 
of experimental artists in Egypt, and 
others equally well known in art and 
archeology. Details from publisher, 
Newmon Wolsey, 4 Holborn Place, 
London, W. C. 1. 


ART AT STANFORD 

Art at Stanford is a brochure pub- 
lished by the Art Department of Stan- 
ford University, California. In it are 
presented a broad philosophy of art, 
the objective of art instruction at Stan- 
ford, the extent and use of its collec- 
tion, and projected places for the co- 


ordination of art in other departme nts 
of the University. The brochure is \ al. 
vable in that it sets forth a broad 
and wholesome point of view on art 
education but above all it is a m ig- 
nificent example of the art of pr nt- 
ing; truly a joy to behold. 

Ray N. Faulkner, a member of he 
Council of N.A.E.A. heads the dep irt- 
ment at Stanford. 


ART BELONGS TO ALL CHILDF :N 


This is a constitution to art ed: <a- 
tion by Manuel Barkan and Cor tta 
Mitchell of Ohio State U. 

Strips of blue for skies. L« 1g, 
straight lines across the paper for he 
ground. People that are often bic jer 


than the houses they live in. T! 2se | 


are only a few of the strange, bu: 1ot 
unusual, ways that children make ic- 
tures of their world. Here, in a 54- 
frame, full-color film strip, are ass m- 
bled photographs of children’s _ ic- 
tures and of children working in he 
arts. Accompanying the pictures «a 
25-minute recording which tell: in 
dramatic sequence the story of | ow 
children express their ideas and { -el- 
ings in their art work and how : jey 
use this expression to grow and le: rn. 
Ways that teachers can help make the 


arts meaningful in their own cluss- | 


rooms, and means through which ey 
may understand and appreciate chil- 
dren’s work in the visual arts, are dis- 
cussed sympathetically and reali:tic- 
ally. Teachers and administra ors 
alike will find “Art Belongs to All 
Children” a new and exciting insight 
into the art work of children. 


Not an Exhibition—A Reference Collection 
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AFFAIRS 
rt SOUTHEASTERN CONVENTION THRILLS MEMBERS 


Qa ™ 


The Southeastern Arts Association held its 16th convention 
April 27-29 at New Orleans. The color and flavor of the old city 
was background for the activities. The social activities connected 
with the meeting included food seasoned to local tastes, color 
and pageantry of the city, visits to the schools and other places 
of interest in the city, and a moonlight boat trip up the Mississippi 
on which the rain kept the moon from showing up. 


pur 


Among these latter in attendance was Mr. George Wilson 
who is chairman of the art section of East Tennessee Educational 
Association for next year; others were Tom Johnston, Wanda 
9, Wh.celer Johnston, Marguerite Alexander, a member of the 
re Board; Floride Stoddard, elected as next year’s auditor; Wilma 
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ey V.P. Joyner Randall Sweigart 


he | Brown, Mary Davis and Virginia Parker. Attending from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee were Mr. and Mrs. C. Kermit Ewing, E. E. 
Lowry, Harriet Gill, Virginia Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Mead, 
‘il. Ruth Harris, Executive Secretary, John Poore who came from his 
job as head of the Crafts Department in the University of New 
Mexico, and Ina Lethco now supervisor in Norfolk, Virginia. 
The theme of the convention was “Art and Materials” with 


PUD 


ors 
All panels discussing the Relationship of Materials to Social Dy- 
yht namics. 


Kennedy Demeyer and Smith 


New Officers are: 


President, Kathryn Y. Baldock, Art Director, — 
Roanoke, Va. 


Vice President, Frances Crimm, Columbia, S. C. 


Auditor, Floride Stoddard, New Orleans, La. 


Delegate to N. A. E. A., Joseph Marino-Merlo, 
Auburn, Ala. 


Photographs Courtesy of Mr. William Milliken, ! 
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Assistant Secretary for Membership is a new position 
which will be filled by Estelle Barkmeyer of New Orleans. 
The 1952 convention will be held in Birmingham, Ala. 


EASTERN ARTS HAS MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MAKES GENEROUS GIFT TO NATIONAL 


The Officers and Council of E.A.A. as well as the 
entire art education profession on the eastern seaboard 
should feel gratified at the accomplishments of the past 
year. A membership of 1880; a lively, meaningful con- 
vention; publications and a research program of real 
stature; a service program of travelling exhibits, slides 
and motion pictures such as is not offered elsewhere; 
and a spirit that looks forward in art education. These 
are the accomplishments of E.A.A. in 1949-50. 

The enthusiasm of nearly 1300 at the New York Con- 
vention carried to the Council table. Under the leader- 
ship of Earl Milliette the business of the new year began 
with clarifications of the responsibilities and relationships 
to N.A.E.A. and as proof of solidarity and genuine in- 
terest in its success. Council voted unanimously to con- 
tribute 1/5 of its membership income to the service pro- 
gram of N.A.E.A. in the coming year. This will amount 
to about $1200. 

The Convention itself was highlighted by eminent ar- 
tists and educators. The social functions were of the 
usual high order. 


PACIFIC ARTS ACTIVITIES 


Dale Goss, Director of Art, Seattle Public Schools was 
a visitor at both the Chicago (W.A.A.-N.A.E.A.) and the 
New York (E.A.A.) meetings of the art associations. Thus 
he saw, first hand, what's going on, what is stirring art 
education in the East, South and West. Mr. Goss con- 
tributed, not only by his presence and genial personality, 
but also by active participation on panels and discus- 
sion groups. P.A.A., it will be remembered, met in the 
fall of ‘49. Gradually as reorganization takes place they 
will move into the Spring cycle too. 

Meantime Southern California Art Educators and 
Washington Art teachers met as state groups. The re- 
ports from these meetings are thrilling in that we are 
assured of a vitality and a zeal that needs only to be 
coordinated for an effective P.A.A. The Washington meet- 
ing was attended by over 200 people; the California 
meeting has not yet been reported but to judge from 
the program it must have attracted a large crowd. The 
potential of P.A.A. has hardly been tapped. We expect 
great things from the West Coast. 


WESTERN ARTS ACHIEVES NEW HIGH 


The report of Secretary-Treasurer Dutch shows that a 
total membership of 1392 was achieved by the time the 
Convention closed in Chicago. This is a remarkable in- 
crease of nearly 600 membership over last year. Ruth 
Blankmeyer, President, the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Hun- 
sicker, The Convention Manager, Mrs. Howlett, Program 
Chairman, and the entire Council can feel proud of their 
achievements. 

N.A.E.A. had its share in the program and it is hoped 
that whatever impetus it may have given to the entire 
enterprise will rebound to the good of art education. 

The Program was highly effective and well coordin- 
ated. Speakers, Conference Groups, Social functions, and 


Eat 


exhibits were smoothly handled and extremely atrac. 


tive. Miss Lalli, Art Director for the Chicago Schools was | 


a charming hostess and a perfect organizer of the many |~ 
local enterprises. To crown her achievement the an uo! ~ 


dinner was a huge success. 


We were there, hence this report is a genuine re-ord — 


of a most enthusiastic and exciting experience. 


NEW MEXICO ART EDUCAT ON 


Officers for the coming year for the New Mexicc Art 
Education Association include: Dr. Alexander Mc ley, 
University of New Mexico, president; Mrs. Anna NAil- 
ton, Eastern New Mexico University, vice-president; ‘om 
Ballinger, UNM, secretary; and Woodford Johnson, ‘ew 
Mexico Western College, treasurer. Others elected tc the 
NMAEA Council are: Mrs. Gail Barber, state super isor © 
of elementary education and arts and crafts; Mrs. | sth- 
erine Pelphry, Clovis; Felix Tayant, Highlands Unive ity; 
and Mrs. Loren Malcolm, country school superinten: ent, 
Colfax County, Raton. 


NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIA) ON 


SUNDAY, JULY 2 
9:30 A.M., Room 102, Statler Hotel—Council Mec ‘ing 
1:30 P.M., Room 102, Statler Hotel—Council Mex ‘ing ' 

MONDAY, JULY 3 
8:00 A.M., Room 102, Statler Hotel—Council Me: ‘ing 
9:30 A.M., Assembly Room, Bishop Tuttle Mem. rial 
Auditorium 

Chairman, Earl B. Milliette, President, Eastern Arts 
Association, Director of Art, Public Schools, P.ila- + 
delphia, Pa. 


Creators Discuss Art 
An Artist: Tanasko Milovich, Painter, Washing- 
ton University, School of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. 
Children: Recorded discussions on “Creativity’ 
and “The Child and his Teacher in Art,” from 
Child’s World, led by Miss Helen Parkhurst. 
Recorded discussion, “The Kind of Art Program 
We Want,” by Professor John E. Courtney, Wom- 
an’s College of the University of North Carolina 
and six high school students. 

Discussion leader: Mrs. Carolyn S. Howlett, Head, 
Department of Art, School of the Art Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 
11:30 A.M., Assembly Room, Board of Education Build- 
ing 
Business Meeting 
2:00 P.M., Jefferson Hotel, lvory Room 


The Arts: Promoters of Understanding ' 
A joint session of the National Art Education Asso- 

ciation and the Music Educators National Conference. 
“Contributions of the Arts in Education”, Herold C. 
Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
Moderator: John L. Bracken, Superintendent of 
Schools, Clayton, Missouri. 
Discussion Panel: 


The Arts and Individual Relations 


Alfred W. Bleckschmidt, Supervisor of Fine Arts, | 
State Department of Education, Jefferson City, Mo. 4 
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Mrs. Mary Leath Thomas, Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Athens, Ga. 


The Arts and School-Community Relations 


Paul Painter, Director of Music Extension, Division 
of University Extension, University of Illinois, 
Urbana and President of Illinois Music Education 
Association. 

Mrs. Marion Quin Dix, Supervisor of Art Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 


The Arts and International Relations 


Helen Louise Graves, Professor of Music, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, and Consultant in Vo- 
cal Music, St. Louis Public Schools. 

Sara Joyner, Director of Art, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Richmond, Va. 

Recordings from International School Music Proj- 
ect and Kodachrome slides from International 
School Art Project. 
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CREATIVE ART IN DENVER 


In a bulletin titled Creative Art the Denver Public 
Schools have issued a publication for the elementary 
school which speaks almost entirely in a visual manner. 
Here is an art bulletin which is itself a work of art and 
as such tells the story of art education in a manner more 
provocative than could many thousands of words. Dra- 
matic layout, a generous use of color, photographs of 
children at work in the classroom, and a wealth of varied 


. child art products have been used to create this delight- 


ful book. Accompanying text material is brief and direct 
serving as captions to give continuity to the pictorial 
statement. 

In ingenious fashion through a careful relation of 
visual material, text, and continuity of organization stress 
is laid on values to be gained for the child through par- 
ticipation in art. As a part of democratic living in the 
classroom art activity can increase a child’s appreciation 
of and respect for the work and ideas of his classmates 
as well as the contributions of people in other eras and 
cultures. It can increase his confidence in his own abil- 
ities, his observation of life about him, his resourceful- 
ness and initiative. The bulletin places great emphasis 
upon activity in art as a liberating process through show- 
ing how a teacher goes about respecting individual dif- 
ferences, planning with pupils, giving help when it is 
needed, and evaluating growth in art expression. Spe- 
cial emphasis is urged for freedom and opportunity of 
choice in the selection and handling of materials and 
for a spirit of inventiveness and experimentation. The 
vigor and spontaneity of expression which typifies the 
examples of child art used in illustrating the book are 
a testimony to the effectiveness of such a philosophy. 

The bulletin includes many media sheets, suggestions 
for working in various materials and points out values 
to be gained for children througn participation in these 
activities. Topics included are: chalk, crayon, toys, paint- 
ing, finger painting, mixed media, textiles, weaving, 
sewing, marionettes and puppets, papier mache, scrap 


UA 
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materials, books, clay, carving, woodwork, and bulle- 
ton boards. A final section on organization of art ma- 
terials in the classroom suggests helpful ideas for storage 
of tools and materials and aids for quick distribution of 
supplies and unfinished projects. Although the book does 
not attempt to treat any of these topics in detailed techni- 
cal fashion (a bibliography being included as a source 
of more specific knowledge) it will be noted that a 
wealth of concrete suggestions have been made for 
ways of teaching and for ideas as a stimulus to experi- 
mentation. 

This Bulletin through its visual beauty, stress of the 
imaginative and the versatile, emphasis on educational 
values in individual and social living, authentic repre- 
sentation of the quality to be expected in child art, and 
through the revelation of the pride and satisfaction 
gained by children in meaningful work, leaves one with 
a sense of exhilaration in the unique magic that art 
in education is capable of producing. 

—Mary Mooty 


Head, Art Education Department 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


CREATIVE HANDS FILMS 


Every art teacher knows that when children are given 
colored paper, scissors and paint, the youngsters have 
at hand exciting materials. To stimulate their interest in 
using these materials with great satisfaction, the art 
teachers wish to use CREATIVE HANDS, a series of 16 
mm sound films in color. 5% minutes each. 

Paper Sculpture—Creating objects of paper. Tech- 
niques for making a circus, hats, and many other subjects. 

Finger Painting—How to finger paint. Making unusual 
patterns in paint by applying by hand .. . making paper 
book jackets. 

Model Houses—Teaches building of paper models 
such as church pioneer village, hotel, etc. Demonstrations 
of steps to be followed are explained simply and clearly. 

Design to Music—Shows interpretation of music moods 
with color. Children are shown as they draw their ideas 
to music. 

Each subject shows “how to do it” but leaves imagina- 
tion free. 

Clearly and dramatically demonstrates skills and pas- 
times. 

The art education in these films stresses true crea- 
tiveness. 

The very briefness stirs eagerness to begin one’s own 
project. 

16mm sound color only. Sales prices: $50 each; $190 
series. 

Details from: International Film Bureau, Inc., 6 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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MANUFACTURERS ‘OF FINE TOOLS & SUPPLIES 
Art Metal Crafts Wood Carving Leather Craft 
Jewelry Enameling Model Making Metal Spinning 
Free Catalog sent teachers, schoo! administrative, purchasing depts. 


WILLIAM DIXON, INCORPORATED 
32-42 East Kinney St., Newark 1, New Jersey 


THE INSTITUTE OF ART EDUCATION 


2054 University Ave. Berkeley, California 
‘HENRY SCHAEFER-SIMMERN, DIRECTOR 

aon emphasizes unfolding and development of inherent artistic poten- 

tialities. 


Full and part-time students ntaine future art educators, in which 
the above is thoroughly applie 
2. and supervisors of elementary and secondary 
schools, "colleges and adult education, demonstrating basic mental laws 
of artistic and and therapeutic implications. 
> 
Scientific researches in artistic and art educational problems. 
elias credit by affiliated institution. 


COLORS -BRUSHES 


GRUMBACHE ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


Send for booklet on our GENUINE CASEIN COLOR 
M. GRUMBACHER inc. 460 West 34th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Always SPECIFY“PRANG” 


i, THE FIRST and still THE FINEST 
COLOR and CRAFT MATERIALS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO 


FINGER PAINT POSTER COLORS 
MODELING CLAY NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


CREATIVE ART BOOKS MILTON BRADLEY WATER COLORS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY «+ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 © 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


SCHOOL OF BESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Advertising art, art education, commercial illustra 
tion, fashion design, fashion illustration, painting 


MOORE 
interior design and decoration, textile design. 6.F, 


INSTITUTE OF in all courses, Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 
105th Year 


amics. Day, Evening, Saturday. Residence houses, 
For a catalog, write 


America’s Oldest School of Design for Wo 
Registrar, 1400 Master Street, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE THROUGH ER 


Thirty top-flight artists whose work appears in national publication: leay 
their business part of each day to teach you to become a professionc’ artis 
Advertising Design—Cartooning—Interior Decoration—Industrial Design— ashio 
and Book Illustration—Fashion Pattern Drafting, Fashiong Design, Fashic » Co 
— Co-ed. 28th year. Write for 1950 ‘Success in Life Through Art’ Fold 


Licensed by Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Dept. of Educatior 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF -R 
674 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


- For the Profession 
For the Schools .. . 


ARTIST COLORS od 
and MATERIALS 


F. WEBER CO., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. BRANCHES Baltimore |, 


(WEBEP) 


TRADE 


Crayola Crayons Flexola 3-Way Paints 

d Artista Paints Amazart for Decoration 
Clayola for Modeling An-Du Septic Chalks 

Shaw Finger-Paint Art Workshop 


MEDAL 


Famous School Art 
Products and Service 


THE BASIC ART MEDIUM 


HIGGINS 
| AMERICAN WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


ART: DRAWING - HANDICRAFTS 


SCHOOL ARTS 


MAGAZINE 


YEARLY SOME IN FULL co 


ustrated Projects + Creative 
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